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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The Spring Meeting of the Society was held at Bradford 
on May 17th, 1924, Councillor W. H. Brocklehurst in the 
chair. An interesting paper was read by Mr. E. G. Bayford, 
entitled ‘‘Bairnsla's Best, wi’ a bit abaght t’others.’’ The 
audience was small but very appreciative. Mr, Bayford illus- 
trated his subject by extracts in prose and verse from the 
old publication, ‘T’ Pogmoor Olmenac, or Bairnsla Fowks’ 
Annual,’”’ and also by photographs and engravings of places 
connected with the writer, as painter of Wentworth Castle 


and Treddlehoyle Inn : also by an old portrait of Charles 
Rogers himself. 


A Council Meeting was held in Leeds on October 25th, to 
complete the arrangements for the Autumn Meeting. Some 
difficulty had been experienced in securing a speaker for the 
Occasion, and Mr. G. H. Cowling’s offer to step into the 
breach was gladly accepted. Jt was decided to hold the 
meeting in Leeds on November 15th, the date on which the 
President had consented to take the chair. The meeting was 
held, and a paper read on ‘‘The Felon Sow of Rokeby.’’ 


Further plans were also discussed with regard to the meet- 
ings of 1925; and it was resolved to arrange the Spring 
Meeting at York and the Autumn Meeting at Sheffield. Some 


five names were suggested as speakers, and the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to write to them. 


During the year 1923-24, the Society lost four members 
by death and three by withdrawal; but sixteen new members 
were elected, and among these were representatives of the 
Universities of Columbia, New York, and of Kristiania. 

After paying for the publication of the Transactions and 


other working expenses of the Society, the Treasurer’s state- 
ment showed a balance of £15 16s. 7d. 


(Signed) L. H. ALLISON, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE RIVER NAMES OF YORKSHIRE. 


By E. V. Gornon, B.A., and A. H. Smirn, B.A. 


The river-names of England are an enduring memorial of 
the Celtic tribes so little known to us, who are none the less 
our ancestors as well as Angles, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. 
Their share of our ancestry has been minimised until recent 
years when historians have begun to realise that after all 
the English did not exterminate the Celts in the lands they 
conquered ; on the contrary, the Britons survived in some 
numbers, and intermixture of the two races began almost 
immediately. In Yorkshire the Celtic element of the popula- 
tion seems to have been rather larger than in most counties 
settled by the English before the seventh century, to judge 
from the number of Celtic place-names in the county. 


There is early evidence of the intermixture of British and 
English in Yorkshire (as part of a Northumbrian kingdom) 
in Celtic names borne by the English; such names as that 
of Caedmon (Brit. Catumannos), the miraculous singer of 
Streneshalch, who composed the first Christian hymn in Anglo- 
Saxon about the year 670 ; Cynebill, a seventh century monk 
at Lastingham (Brit. Cunobellinos, the same name as Shake- 
speare’s Cymbeline ; the seventh century Saint Ceadda, who 
also spent some years at Lastingham (his name is an O.E. 
hypocoristic form of O.W. Catoc) ; Bede tells also of a 
chanter at Hexham named Maban (=W. Mabon, Brit. 
Maponos, originally the name of a Celtic god corresponding 
to Apollo). In the first part of the L.V.D. (ending c. 840), 
there are a number of Celtic names, such as Coluduc (fol. 34, 
middle), cf. M.Bret. Coledoc. This is probably the name which 
is the first part of Bede’s Coludi urbs (Hist. Eccles. IW xO)} 
now Coldingham. Another interesting name in L.V.D. is 
Unust (fol. 12, upper right) (O.W. Unust, the Welsh equiv- 
alent of modern Scottish Angus). Some of these men may 
not have been of mixed race, but of pure British descent. 
We can tell that there were still Britons recognisable as such 
(possibly by their language) in Yorkshire at the time of the 
Scandinavian settlements of the late ninth and tenth centuries 
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by the existence of such a place-name as Birkby in N.Rid. 
(Bretcbi 1086 D.B.) ‘‘the village of the Britons” (O.N. *Bretq 
byr). There was once a Brettegate in York (O.N.*Breta-gata) 
‘the Britons’ street.’’ Wales, Walsh, Walshaw, Walton jn 
the W.Rid. are similar names of O.E. origin (O.E. Jala; 
‘the Welsh,’? Walsc ‘‘Welsh,’’ Walascaga “copse of the 
Welsh,’ Walatun ‘‘farmstead of the Welsh’’). In truth, the 
Celtic element in population of Yorkshire was so large that 
the Welshman to-day is a much nearer relative than the 
average Yorkshireman supposes. He probably cherishes a 
fancy that the Viking, blue-eyed, fair-haired, and as “big 
as a troll,’’ is his direct ancestor. Others have had the same 
fancy ; we have heard a Dane expressing great surprise 
because he found that the common type in Yorkshire was 
short and dark. After the great influx of new population in 
the period of the industrial revolution, the Viking became 
as remote a relative to the average Yorkshireman as is the 
Welshman ; probably the Scandinavian population was never 
much greater than the Celtic population of the O.E. period, 
when there were doubtless British serfs in nearly every 
household, as well as the separate groups whose existence is 
indicated by the place-names enumerated above—Birkby, 
Walton, etc. 


That a large number of English river-names are Celtic was 
noticed iong ago. There has even been a tendency to over- 
estimate the Celtic element in river-names; for, while it is 
true that nearly all the large rivers have names of Celtic 
origin, a good many of the smaller rivers have English or 
Scandinavian names; many have names that were not orig- 
inally river-names at all, but were derived from the names 
of towns on their banks or from the valleys in which they lie. 
Yorkshire river-names of this type are Balder, Ewden, 
foulness, Hebden. The pioneers of place-name study on 
the vihole have been too ready to assume that river-names 
are necessarily Celtic—a convenient assumption, as when a 
name was labelled Celtic it was customary to leave it unex- 
plained. The actual proportion of English river-names that 
are of Celtic origin is fairly represented hy those of Yorkshire : 
of the 44 names we have examined, 24 are probably Celtic, 
g are O.E., 7 are O.N., one is of post-Norman Conquest 
origin, one (Murk Esk) is Celtic with a Scandinavian epithet, 
one (the Seven) is entirely obscure. Scandinavian influence 
is traceable in forms of several other Celtic names: the Aire, 
the Calder, the Ure; the Scandinavians added ‘‘beck’’ to 
the already complete river-name Leeming ; and a Scandinavian 
genitive sg. ending (-ar) is found in Nidderdale. 
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The custom of leaving Celtic river-names unexplained was 
not altogether unreasonable, as often no certain explanation 
is possible. The greatest difficulty is due to the lack of early 
forms. Most of the river-names of the north were not to 
our knowledge recorded in the O.E, period, and in the medi- 
weval period when records are more plentiful the forms have 
changed so much that reconstruction of the remote British 
original is uncertain or impossible. The Tees is a good example 
of a name which might be derived from any one of a number 
of British forms ; and we should have gone astray on dealing 
with the Ure if Professor Ekwall had not provided us with 
the decisive O.E. form. 


It is fortunate that Celtic river-names include several char- 
acteristic types which, when understood, show what kinds of 
meanings are to be looked for. Some of the names, like 
most O.E. and O.N. names, are formed from descriptive 
nouns and adjectives, as Calder ‘‘swift water,’’ Dearne 
“branching channel,’’ Nidd ‘‘fresh.’’ More characteristic of 
Celtic river-names are those associated with deities, such 
as the Aire, “‘the river of Ura, the verdure-giving nymph,”’ 
and the Leven; possibly also the Don and the Lune. If the 
Yorkshire Don is rightly connected with the goddess Don, 
doubtless the Durham Don is of similar origin. The vowel o 
as compared with the original a in the Yorkshire Don would 
be due to variant Celtic forms, such as survive in Irish Danu, 
Donu, names of the same goddess. Some evidence of the 
general Celtic cult of river deities is given below in the detailed 
treatment of the names. It is easy to give further instances. 
In north-west Britain was a river called Belisana by Ptolemy, 
probably the Mersey. This is the name of a goddess equated 
with Minerva in Celto-Latin inscriptions. Near Criccieth in 
Garnarvonshire are two streams, the Dwy for and the Dwy 
fach, in which Dwy must be descended from British Deiva 
“goddess,’’ and the names meant “‘great goddess’’ and “‘little 
goddess.” The Cardiganshire Aeron may be from Brit. 
Agriona, the war-goddess; and the goddess referred to in the 
name Dee (from Deiva) was evidently Agriona, too, to judge 
from the superstition related by Giraldus Cambrensis (Itiner- 
arium Cambriae II., 11) that the fortune of war could be 
predicted from the shifting of the Dee’s course from year to 


year. 


Another characteristic type of Celtic river-name is that 
derived from a tree-name, as the Derwent (derva ‘‘oak’’) and 
possibly Leeming Beck (Brit. leima “‘lime-tree’’ or “‘elm’’), 
As it happens, there are English river-names in Yorkshire 
derived from tree-names: Ewden, Hebden, Holme (but of 
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these two are properly the name of the valley) ; in general 
however, the type is uncommon outside Celtic names The 
connection between tree-names and river-names lay fn b a 
being held to be divine by the Celts. Not only rivers ieee 
ever, were named from sacred trees, but men, towns aha 
tribes. Thus Bedivere of romance is in Welsh Bedwyr Ce 
of the birch’’ ; York (Eburacum) was probably so called fiom 
eburos ‘“‘yew’’?; and a Gaulish tribe called themselves Ebur- 
ovices ‘‘warriors of the yew tree.’’ The mysterious isle of 
Ayallon was so called from Brit. aballo “‘apple-tree.”” In 
Irish a sacred tree was Called bile (a derivative of Pr.Celt. 
*bilo- “good, bringing good fortune’), and a portion of the 
Irish geographical treatise Dindsenchus tells of five such trees : 
one was a yew, three were ash-trees (Ir. unnius, Brit. onna) 
and one an oak (Ir. dair; Brit. derua). Further examples of 
trees in river-names are? the various other Derwents in Eng- 
land, the Leam (see under Leeming Beck), W. Liwyfain and 
Scottish Leven associated with the elm; the Ebro in Spain ; 
probably the Hertfordshire Colne (c. 985 Colen, 893 A.S.C. 
Colne) is from. a derivative of the British word for “‘hazel”’ 
*collos ; cf. W. collen. 

A third type of river-name characteristic of the Celtic names 
is that which originated from common nouns meaning simply 
‘Gwater, stream, river,”’ such as Esk, Ouse, Rye, Ryburn, 
Wiske, and Abus, the old name for the Humber. Some of 
these names once had a distinguishing epithet, but even in 
British times the epithet was often dispensed with (as in 
Abus, Abona, etc., in Latin and Greek records of British 
geography), and the English would hardly be able to tell which 
part of the name was distinctive. A fairly clear case of an 
Avon ‘‘river’’ followed by an epithet is the Midland river now 
called Nen. The Nen is identified by McClure with the Avona 
of Tacitus’ Annals; it is called Avon by Leland in_his 
Itinerary c. 1542 ; Drayton in Polyolbion records the tradition 
that ‘Avon of long the Britons called her.’’ Yet the name 
Nen is also recorded early: ‘‘St. Cett rests in Undola near 
the river Nen,’? says The Saints of England (Die Heiligen 
Englands ed. Liebermann) composed in the late tenth century. 
Evidently the river was once *Afon Nen (? Brit. *Abona 


Nantonia ‘‘winding river’). 
The Celtic river-names in Yorkshire were adopted by the 


Anglian invaders mostly in the sixth century, but as a Celtic 
language was spoken in parts of Yorkshire for centuries after- 


2 9 eal ol ately oa ae aa 
1 The ultimate origin of York is disputed, but this seems 
to us to be the most likely explanation, 
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wards, the forms used by the Angles might conceivably be 
influenced by later Celtic developments. This is’ especially 
true of the names of the south-west, where the Celtic kingdom 
of Elmet maintained itself until 626. In this part we find 
the name Went, which shows the change of Brit. nd to nn 
(see below under the name Went)—as compared with older 
forms such as Lindsay and Lindisfarne, in which nd is 
preserved. 

The language spoken by the Celtic inhabitants at the time 
of the English invasion seems to have been in a transitional 
stage between British (in which the endings of the nouns 
were preserved) and O. Welsh (in which the endings were 
ost). Endings still existed, but were greatly worn down. 
This condition of the endings caused most of the Celtic names 
to be treated in O.E. as weak, e.g., Humber, Ouse, Wiske 
(O.E. Humbra, Use, Wisca), though the older British forms 
re *Comberos, *Ussos, *Viscos. In late British the ending 
was reduced to -o or -a; as the accusative ending was 
it was natural that the name should be treated as weak 
E. nom. sg. -a, oblique -an). After a vowel or semi-vowel 
the ending probably had disappeared entirely, so that Nidd 
from *Nowijos) and Ure (from *Arua) were treated as strong 
rms. Ieminine names ending in -a (acc. -in, late -an) and 
0 n- stems such as Don, and perhaps Derwent, were also 
ed weak in O.E., and were latinised in medieval char- 
s in the a- declension. These three British declensions 


he early British form, as the exact forms at the time of 
rr g are not certainly known. Certain important changes 
differentiate sixth century British from the standard 


1) The so-called’ ‘‘soft-mutation’’ of consonants: p, t, k, 
» g, m, when they originally stood between vowels or 
2 a vowel and I or + became b, d, g, voiced f (= »), 

_ nasalised uv; except when the consonant became 
the name Went. The mutation is found even 
id of a word in modern Welsh, but that was later 
he mutation in other positions. This mutation will 
lified in Dove and Leven below. Spirant gy 
{rom th ion disappeared very early, before the period 
of rc ing it English, as in the river Gaunless in Dur- 
ham, in which -less is the same word as W. glais ‘‘stream”’ 
g mutated away because the preceding element 
ended in a vowel. Such a mutation of g is 


ba) 


assumed in the etymology of Tees. The mutation of m to 
nasalised v at the time when names were adopted by the 
English in Yorkshire was still so strongly nasalised that the 
English rendered it as m in Caedmon, which shows muta- 
tion of t but not of m, in the river-name Tame, and possibly 
in Leeming. Even in the south-west of Yorkshire Brit. m 
appears unmutated in Elmet (=W. Elfed; El- here is 
the Celtic equivalent of O.E. fela ‘‘many, much,’’ and -met 
is related to W. medi ‘‘reaping’’—probably an endingless 
verbal noun cf. med. W. ffo “‘to flee, fleeing,’’-later ffoi. 
Hence Elmet was “‘a place of much reaping”’ or “‘of cutting 
(trees).’’ 


(2) When following the accent Brit. i became 6, as in 
*Nouijos, which became *Newid (=W. newydd), and event- 
ually (in O.E.) Nid, now Nidd. 


(3) The last example illustrates a British change, ‘‘affec- 
tion’’ (the same change as is called mutation in O.E.) of 
o toe 


(4) By the influence of a following a, Brit. i was changed 
to e in late Brit., as in Went and possibly Leven. 


(5) Brit. a was narrowed to [y] in late British and 
appears as y in O.E., as in O.E. Yr (the Aire) from Ura. 
In Welsh this y was then unrounded and appears as 7 (W. 
ir=the O.E. form Yr). 


(6) In the oldest names adopted Brit. nd remains, but a 
little later nd became nn; the combination appears as n 
in Went; also in Winfrith (Dorset) ‘“‘fair stream,’’ and 
probably in Gaunless (Durham) “‘narrow river’? (? first 
element *gando-). These names would date the change 
about the last half of the sixth century. 


Finally, we wish to offer a word of apology for our attempt 
to elucidate the river-names in advance of the more compre- 
hensive survey of English river-names which is being made 
by Professor Ekwall. The study of river-names is of necessity 
comparative, and we have available only a small amount of 
the material required for comparative study. Yet until Pro- 
fessor Ekwall’s work is completed we hope that our brief 
study of Yorkshire river-names will be of interest, locally, at 
any rate, and we also hope that some few remains of our 
work will be of guidance to future explorers, even if only to 
ward them from pit-falls into which we ourselves may have 
fallen. 


“a 


Ir 


1. THE TEES AND ITS AFFLUENTS, 


TEES. 


Teisa, Teysa, Tesa c. 1130 S.D. 
Taisa c. 1130 S.D.; 1192-99 Ch.G, 
Teysiam 1139-57 Ch.G. 

Theise c. 1160 Ch.R.; 1170-80 Y.Ch, 
Tesam 1162 P.R. 

de Teisa 1166 P.R. 

Teyse 1229 Y.F. 

Tesa xiii. C. Knytlinga Saga. 

Taysa e xiv. C. Ch.W. 

Tees 1348 Y.F.; 1404 Y.I. 


Also in Teesdale: 


Thesedale c. 1130 S.D. ; c. 1155 Ch.R.; 
1161-7 Y.Ch. 

Tesedale 1333 Ch.R. 

Tyesdale 1538 Ch.R. 


The Middle English forms are not decisive as to the original 
form; it is only possible to speculate among possibilities and 
observe parallel names. A British *Tagissa is possible, the 
first element being the same as the name of the river Tagus 
in Spain; it is found also in W. taen, “‘a spreading, sprink- 
ling,” from Brit. *tagna, and in the cognate Latin s-tag-num. 
The ending -issa is common in Celtic river and regional 
names; it is the ending of the Lyonesse of romance, and 
probably the -s in Leeds. 


LUNE, locally [li*n]. 
Lune 1561 Y.F.; 1599 N.R.’. 


This is probably the same name as the Lune in Lancashire, 
of which the early forms (see Ekwall, Place-Names of 
Lancashire) indicate O.E. *Lon; the local pronunciation of 
the Yorkshire name points to a similar base. In early British 
the name was doubtless Alaunos or Alauna (cf. Ptolemy’s 
Alaunos, a river in Northumberland), which in late British be 
came *Alén with a weakened ending. The initial syllable was. 
weakly stressed, and was lost in O.E. Alaunos and Alauna 
were common British river-names, and in other instances were 
differently treated. The river which Ptolemy called Alaunos 
is now the Alne, the accent having been shifted to the first 
syllable in O.E. The same has regularly happened in Welsh 
(which always has the accent on the penult) : the name appears 
in Welsh as Alun (Flintshire). The same river in England ts 


known as the Allen. 


ia 
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The meaning of the name is unknown. It may be identica{ 
with the epithet applied to the Celtic god Lugus who js 
equated with Mercury in an inscription at Mannheim, and 
to other divine beings, whose identity is unknown, the Alaunj 
and Alounae. The Celtic cult of river deities is well known, 
At least two rivers in Britain were called Deiva ‘‘divine,” the 
two rivers Dee. In Irish legend a river diety appears in the 
form of a cow, and among river names in the Boyne, originally 
Bou-winda ‘‘white cow.’’ Again in Irish legend the Sinnan 
(Shannon) was the grand-daughter of Ler, god of the sea, 
and therefore divine. On the Continent we find inscriptions 
to the goddess ‘“‘Seine’’ (dea Sequana) and to the goddess 
“Yonne’’ (dea Icana). 


BALDER. 


Probably so called from Baldersdale, in which it lies: 
Baldersdale c. 1250 Y.D. 


The dale (O.N. daly) probably took its name from a man, 
either O.E. Baldhere or O.N. Baldr. 


GRETA. : 
Greta 1606 N.R.?. 


From O.N. grjdt ‘‘stone’’? and O.N. 4 “‘river.”’ 


LEVEN. 
Leuene 1218-1231 Ch.He. 
Leuen 12093 Y.I. 
Leaven 1615, 1621 N.R.’. 


Professor Ekwall explains this name (E.P.N.S. I., 24) as 
connected with the British word for “‘elm,”” comparing W. 
llwyf and Ir. leamh “‘elm-tree.”’ W. Ilwyf goes back to Brit. 
*leima, and the mutation of m had not gone far enough at 
the time of adoption by the Angles to give f (v) in English. 
hence Professor Ekwall’s etymology cannot stand. Derivation 
from Brit. *Libna fem. (W. llefn “‘smooth”’) is phonologically 
plausible ; cf. also the river-name Libnios (in Ireland) found 
in Ptolemy. But it is perhaps better to connect the name 
with that of the river nymph called Leuan (Nennius) in Welsh 
and Liban in Irish. She was the nymph who allowed her 
fountain to burst out too quickly and form the marvellous 
lake Lin Leuan (Llyn Lliwan in the Mabinogion, and now 
Llyn Llion), from which a river flows to join the Severn. She 
is evidently the nymph whose carelessness caused the land of 
Lyonesse (named from her) to be submerged. The English 
Leven and the Welsh rivers Llivon are probably named from 
her. See Rhys, Arthurian Legend, p. 380. 


| 
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TAME. 
Tame 1129 Ch.G. (and passim). 


Found also as the first element in Tanton: 


Tametun 1086 D.B. 

Tameton 1170 P.R.; xiii. C. Ch.G. ; 
1208 Y.F. 

Tampton 1242-73 Ch.He. (fol. 43); 1285 
KI. ; 1303 K.F.; 1350 Y.F.; 1404 Y.I. 

Tamton 1312 Ch. 


This name is identical with that of the many other rivers 
Tame, Thame in England, with the Welsh Taff, and with 
the first element of the Tamar and the Thames. The etymol- 
ogy of the root *tam is obscure: it may be related to O.Ir. 
temcl, M.Breton teffal ‘‘darkness,’’ M.Ir. teim ‘‘dark.’’ These 
go back to an Indo-European base *tem-, whereas Brit. *tam- 
presumably arose from a reduced grade of that base, namely, 
*t.m-, evidenced in the old Indian river name Tamassa ‘“‘dark 
water,’’ and possibly also in Latin tamarix, Lithuanian timsras 
“dark red.’’ 


z. THE ESK AND ITS AFFLUENT. 


ESK. 
Esch 1108-14 Ch.W.; 1109-14 Y.Ch. ; 
c. 1133 Ch.W. ; 1154-89 Ch.W. ; 
1199 Ch.W. 
Esc 1129 Ch.G.; ¢. 1199 Ch.G. 
Eske 1308 Ch.W. 
Escham 1314 N.R.?. 


Also found as the first element in Eskdale : 


Eschedala 1086 D.B. ; 1155-65 Ch.W. ; 
1258-65 Ch.W. 

Eschadala 1170-90 Y.Ch. ; c. 1210 Ch.G. 

Eskedale 1176-86 Y.Ch.; 1182 Ch.G.; 
1223 Ch.G.; 1284 Y.I.; 1291 Pap. ; 
1zo1 L.S. 

Eskedal 1223 Y.F. ; 1229 Reg.Gray. 

Eskedall 1302 Ch.W. 

Eskdale 1409 Baildon. 


From Brit. isca ‘‘water.’’ Numerous other rivers had the 
_ same name in British, e.g., five Scottish Esks, one Esk in 
Cumberland, the Axe and the Exe. 
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MURK ESK. 
Mirchesc 1230 Ch.W. 
Mirke Eshe 1252 Y.I. 


“The dark Esk,’’ the distinguishing epithet being from 
O.N, myrkr ‘“‘dark.’’ In the Ch.W. form ch=k as often in 


that chartulary. 


3. THE HUMBER AND ITS AFFLUENTS. 


HUMBER. 


Humbra viii. C. Bede (passim). 

Hymbra viii. C. Bede (Chronologia). 

Humbran-mup 993 A.S.C. 

Humbre x. C. Bede O-E. 

Humber 1258 Ch., etc. 

Humbre 1269 Reg.Giff.; 1340 Y.F. 

Humra xiii. C. Fagrskinna and other 
Scand. sagas. 


Also in Northumberland ; 


Norpanhymbraland A.S.C. (passim), c. 
1130 S.D., etc., 


and in Northumbria : 
Norphymbre A.S.C. (passim), etc. 


Called Abus by Ptolemy, which is simply a Brit. word mean- 
ing “‘river.’’ The name Humber was probably adopted from 
Brit. *comberos ‘“‘confluence, united river’? (W. cymmer in 
the same sense), with spirant mutation of the initial c- to ch-, 
which would naturally be rendered as h in English. It is 
not easy to make out what fixed combination produced such 
4 mutation of c-; the preceding word, whatever it was, ended 
in -s and had the accent on the final syllable: possibly it was 
the numeral Lrejes ‘‘three,’’ referring to the number of large 
rivers which unite to form the Humber—the Trent, the Ouse, 
and the Don; cf. W. tri- in compounds “‘triple,’’? and names 
like W, Deuddwr ‘‘two waters’? of a stream formed by the 
confluence of two others. An early parallel to the name (with- 
out spirant mutation) is Comberanca, a_river-name quoted 
by Holder from a Gaulish inscription, There is a parish in 
Herefordshire which has the name of Humber, probably of 
different origin from the river-name. Little Humber, a hamlet 
bn a small stream of the same name which joins the Humber, 
is so called from association with the well-known Humber. 
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a. THE OUSE AND ITS AFFLUENTS. 


JSE, 
nt Use 959 B.C.S. no. 1052; 963 B.C.S, no. 


1112; 1006 A.S,C. ; 1232 Ch.; 1241 
Ree.Gray; 1280 Reg.Wick.; 1294 
Ch. ; 1308 Ch. 

Vsam (accus.) 1175 P.R.: 1197 Y.IF. ; 
1254 Y.R. 

Huse 1286 Reg.Rom. 

Usa xiii. C. Fagrskinna and other 
Scand. sagas. 

From Brit. *wsso- ‘‘water”’ ; cf. Ir, os “‘water.’’ The name 
is related to Wiske (q.v.) and Ir. usce, being based on the 
same root, with a different suffix. *usso- is from Pr. Celt. 
¥*ut-so-, usce from Pr.Celt. *ut-skio-, Wiske (W. gwysc) from 
*evet-skio-. At the time when the name was adopted by the 
Angles -ss- had been simplified to -s-. 


(a) SWALE [swial]. 
Sualua, Swalwa viii. C. Bede. 
Swalwan, Swalewan, Sweq!wan, Swealewan, 
Bede O.E. ; 
Swalle 1442 N.R.? (dialect). 
Swaili 1654 P.C. (Grinton). 
Also in the first element of Swaledale [swo :dil] : 
Svaledale 1155 P.R. 
Swaledal 1159 P.R. ; 1251 Ch.R. ; 
1251 Ch. 
Swaldale c, 1180-85 Y.Ch. ; 1274 Y.I. ; 
1333 Ch.R. ; 1401 Y.I. 
Sawaldall 1391 T.E. (French). 
Swawdall 1538 Ch.R. 
Swodayle 1542 W.R. 


Bede’s Sualua is a weak form corresponding to O.E. *swelg, 
swelh ‘‘ whirlpool, rushing water’’?; cf. M.E. swalch, 
swalow of the xiv. C. in the same sense, and O.N. svolr ‘‘sea- 
water. ’’ s 


WISKE, an affluent of the Swale. 


Wisca 1088 L.V.D. (fol. 50 d). 

Wisc 1176-82 Y.Ch. ; 1182 Ch.G. ; 1208 
Wool, § Gy Shi, EC; WID), 8 wane Wore 

Wyx 1281 Reg. Wick. 

Wysk 1285 K.I.; 1483 T.E, 

Wyske 1371 Y.F. 

Whiske 1665 H.V, 
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Also velecred to ax lMoulbroke 1§08 Ch,G.eethe part of the 
Winke in Hast tlarlsey parish, This is the same name aa 
the Usk (Wy gaeyae)@ QW, tive “water,” related to the Irish 
tace by vowel gradation, OW, tye is from Indo-Europ 
wedyRioe } yy uyee trom “udskios, Neither word! is related 
to Hit, Jyea (the Usk), as has sometimes been Assumed 
(Skeat even said they were identieal) + Jsea is probably fron 
Hilo Murap, “pidykas, orlginal ps having been lost in’ Celtic 
JANE WA On, 


ERRAUNG BRECK, an athvent of the Swale, 
Leming ro8s6 DB, 
Leming, Lemine V15q89 Ch, (Inspexi- 
mus 1aqd) 


Professor Whwall explains the name (Engl PL-Ns. in ING 
» VP) as a derivative of OR, oma “flash of Night,’ or aS 
connected with ON, Alféma “noise”? Neither derivation 
sooma convincing to us, The name of the river Leam, from 
Whieh Ue town of Leamington (Warwickshire) takes its name 
shout be taken into account This riversname appears in 
ROS. no, aPS (AD. O86) as Lorene (where T=, as Pro- 
teasor Whwall has pofnted out (BVPONS. 1, p. og). The medi- 
eval type Lemtaton for Leamington preserves the vowel more 
wmwurately, The Loam and the first clement of Leamington, 
When, are fron Beit, NY@manto, a derivative of the word mean- 
iy ‘Selyaetreo’® (ay W Qeeyfen) Uf Leeming is related te this 
wane, as iy Ukely, tt is an adaptation of the stem “Weman- 
With Waglish arg substituted for ~awa, just as in the name 
Lowmlagton (and ina large number of placenames found 
WIth siagefor, etd, for ar original weak gen. se in -an): 
Vis etymology was frst suggested by Sir John Morris Jones 
in VY Cyermredorn, vel 28 Gigr§)y he further suggests identi 
(ving Loomlagy Beck with the river Lieyvein, by which Urien 
ix sald (hy Taliessin) to dave fought with Filamddwyn 
(Treadorig, Ming of Boraigla) This is a very Interesting Suge 
westion, Dat ever if the etymology of the two names Js the 
sam, farther evidenoe woukd be needed before the historical 
wentifeation coukd be seriously considered, 

Lastly, it pst de noted that there is a word kaw in 
wrxbrn diakets mewaing “watercourse, stream,”? but it is 
onty moored fa modern times, and ts origin iS unkaorn, 


fa) URE 
Harps kx C. Dic Hetiges Eaghads, ed, 
Leberaaaan 
Yer vipsaaeag YO 


Yhor 1202 Y.F, 

Jor 1218 Y.F.; 1307 Ch. 
Eowere t. Hy. Ill. Index. 
Your 1294 Ch. 

Yore 1368 Y.F. 

Joram 1406 Y.I. 

Zuram 1465 Y.D. 

Yeure 1530 H.V. 


The O.E. form Earp, pointed out to us by Professor 
Ekwall, gives the key to the etymology. It is clearly an 
error for Earw (O.E. p=w and O.E. p were in contemporary 
MSS. liable to be confused), and the name is identical with 
the Arwe (A.S.C. 1016), now the Orwell, in Suffolk, and with 
the two rivers Arrow in the south-west of England, one of 
them having its source in Wales. The Arrow in Warwick- 
shire is recorded in B.C.S., no. 127, as Arne (=K.C.D. 262 
Arue). It is probably identical with the three Gaulish rivers 
Arua, a name explained by Holder and Stokes as meaning 
“swift,” and cognate with O.N. orr ‘‘swift’?; O.E. earu also 
quoted as a cognate is a ghost-word. The M.E. forms Yor, 
etc., of the name are probably due to Scandinavian influence, 
and the name seems to have been associated with that of 
York (cf. the form Eowere). When O.E. Eoforwic (York) had 
been turned into Jérvik, the river-name resembled the first 
element and was doubtless regarded as identical. The Scan- 
dinavians may have called it *Jor-A “‘boar-river.”” The Ure 
joins the Ouse above York, but the two are near enough for 
their names to be associated. 


BAIN, an affluent of the Ure. 


Baine, Bein 1218 Y.F. 
Bayne c. 1297 Gale; 1599 N.R.}. 
Bayn 1307 Ch. 
From O.N. beinn “‘direct, straight.”’ The Bain is a swift- 
flowing, short river, and follows a very direct course from 
Semmerwater to the Ure. O.N. beinn is still used in some 


Yorkshire dialects, e.g., t’banest way means ‘‘the shortest 
way.’’ 


BURN, an affluent of the Ure. 
Brunne 1330 Ch. 


From O.N. brunnr “‘stream.”’ Confusion of O.N. brunnr 
with O.E. burna was common in Yorkshire place-names, 
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(c) NIDD. 
Nidd (dd=98) fluvius viii. C. Bede. 


The same name appears in that of the village of Nidd: 
Nith, Nit 1086 D.B. 
Nid 1165 P.R. 
Nidd 1285 K.I. 
Nyd 1316 N.V. 


This is the same name as that of the Scottish rivers Nith, 
which is called Nouios by Ptolemy. The exact British form 
Was nowjos ‘‘new, fresh,’’ which gives W. newydd. The 
name is also found (with a Scandinavian gen. sg. ending in 
-ary) in Nidderdale (Nidirdall 1400, Nyddyrdail 1403 Pap.) 
(d) FOSS. 


Fosse 1227 Ch. ; 1279 Y¥_1- | i599) Noe» 
Foss 1300 Ch. 


The river-name cannot be derived from O.N. joss “‘wate 
fall, torrent,’? as it is a more or less sluggish stream. It 
flows through the city of York, and in part of its course 
probably formed part of the moat which protected York Az 
any rate, we may be certain that its course in the city was 
not free, but through a cut channel or ditch. Hence we 
derive the name from Latin fossa “‘ditch,” an element which 
appears in several other names of Romano-Britisn origin, as 
Foss Dyke in Lincolnshire and Foston (Bulmer), and also 


in O.W. fos. 


(ce) WHARFE. 


? ye orf (=Weorf) 963 B.C.S. no. x12 
(cf. Ure). 

Hwerf c. 1130 S.D. 

Werf 1203 Y.D. 

Wherf 1226 Y.F. 


Also in Wharfedale : 


Hwerfesdale c. 1130 S.D. 
Querfesdale 1327 Y.D. 
Whervesdale 1344 Y.D. 
Wherfdale 1531 Y.D. 


From O.N. hverfr ‘‘shifty, turning,’ or O.E. ecm 
‘‘turning.”? The word secms to have been more commons 
used in O.N. than in O.E. 
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SKIRFARE, an affluent of the Wharfe, 


No early forms have been adduced by 
appears to be derived from .N 
(earlier *farw) “course.” 


us, 


) but the name 
. Skirvy “bright”? 


and O.N, for 
WASHBURN, 
Lack of early 


is a Washbourn 
same name. 


an affluent of the Wharfe, 
forms leaves the etymology in doubt. There 
e€ in Gloucestershire which 
It appears in B.G.S., no. 236 (A.D. 780) as 
aet Uxassanburnan and in D.B. as Waseborne, from O.E, 
wase “mud” and O.. burn 


« 


a 


‘, an affluent of the Wharfe. 

Again lack of early forms leaves the etymology quite uncer- 
tain. Possibly it is Brit. *cocco- “red?” (W, coch), for though 
its waters are not reddish, the rocks by its banks are, along 
some parts of its course, 


(f) AIRE. 


LOGS B.C.S., no, 1052 (cccurring 
twice). 


Air 1218 Ch. Pont. 

Also as first element in Airmyn : 
Ermenie 1086 D.B. 
Eyreminnie c. 1108 Ch. ; 
Ayremyn WS Wl, 


If the earliest form is accurate, the name must be derived 
from Brit. tra “verdant’’; cf. W. 7 “juicy, fresh, green.” 
According to Holder Ura was a Tiver goddess. _ The name 
is found as an element in many continental river-names : 
sce Holder. The Jater form Air is probably due to association 
of the name with O.N. eyrr “a gravelly bank’? The meenibs 
of the village name Airmyn is ‘‘mouth of the Air, the last 
element being O.N. mynni “confluence of two streams. 


1282 Yj, 


CALDER, an affluent of the Aire. 


Kelder 1202 ans 

Caldre 1228 C\, es 

KGtdrd 1296 Y.A.J., viii, (Comp, Lacy). 
Calder 1308 W.C.R. 


; is is derived 

Like the other rivers Calder es eee 2 The 

from Brit, *kaleto-dubron apis tei, hard" and ee be 

S ; ‘ appear in Vv, hey forme 
Pena pee aE yh elements shows that they fe 
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an old compound (pre-Welsh) ; otherwise the defining elernent 
would come last, as in compounds formed in Welsh. The 
forms Kelder, Keldre are probably due to association with 
M.E. kelde (O.N. kelda) ‘‘spring.’”’ 


HEBDEN, an affluent of the Calder. 
Hepden 1508 H.W.; 1510 H.W. 


Goodall’s explanation as from O.E. heope ‘‘wild rose’’ and 
O.E. denu ‘valley’? seems to be right. 


RYBURN, an affluent of the Calder. 
Riburn 1308 W.C.R. 

Also as first element in Ripponden: 
Ryburnedene 1307 W.C.R.; 1308 W.C.R. 
Rieuburnden 1326 W.C.R. 
Rybornedeyne 1489 W.C.R., 

Ribonden 1599 W.C.R. 


The first element is the same as in Rye (p. 21), the second 
is O.E. burna “‘stream.”’ 


HEBBLE, an affluent of the Calder. 


Apparently this river was formerly called Salterhebble Brook. 
Hebble is said to be used for a wooden plank bridge, ‘‘and 
Salterhebble was at first a wooden bridge built by a man who 
dealt in salts and dye-wares’’ (T. W. Hanson, The Story of 
Old Halifax, p. 24). See also Halifax Antiquarian Journal, 
1gI2. 


COLNE, an affluent of the Calder. 


Kalne Burton (Monasticon Eboracense). 
Kalnebotmes Burton. 


There is another river of the same name in Lancashire. 
The etymology is obscure: possibly it is from Brit. *callana 
“iver in the forest’? from the stem *calli- (cf. W. cellt 
“wood,” cell ‘‘grove’’), older *caldi-. English holt is cognate. 
The suffix -ana is found in many river-names, as in Aurana 
(now the Ohrn), Sequana (the Seine), etc, 


IJOLME, an affluent of the Calder. 


Holne 1086 D.B.; 1274 W.C.R.; 1297 
W.C.R.; 1309 W.C.R, 
Holm 1316 N.V, (xvi. C. M.S.). 


, 
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Also as the first element in Holmfirth : 


Holnefrith 1274, 1275, 1307 W.C.R, 
Holne Frith 1309 W.C.R, 
Holmfrith 1379 P.T. 

From O.E, holen “holly, of holly” ; 
variant form holm (ey. in Chaucer’s Knight’s Tal 
in a list of trees alder, holm, popeler, etc.) 
(g) DERWENT. 


Deruuentio, Doruuentio vill, C. Bede. 

Deorwentan (accus. and dat.) 959 B.C.S, 
no. 1052. 

Derewentam c. 1133 Ch.W. ; 1154-89, 
1199 Ch.W. ; 1252 Ch. 

Darwent 1133-39 Ch.R. 

Derewent c. 1160 Ch.R. ; 1178 Ch.Ma. 
(fol. 7) ; 1218 Y.B. ; 1333 Ch. 

Derwent 1280 Ch. ; 1346 Ch.W. ; 1493 
Tole 


in M.E. holen had a 


ep S2cen 


Derwynte 1322 N.R. 
Darwent 1448 T.E. 
From a derivative of Brit. derua 


or Deruentio (which occurs as the na 
on the Derwent) 


“oak,” either Deruentia 
me of the Roman station 


RYE, an affluent of the Derwent. 


Ria, in Riam 1252 Ch. 

Rye 1282 Ch.Ma. (fol. 102) ; 
Ch.Ma. (fol. 125). 

Rya 1335 N.R.2. 

Ry 1387 Y.D. 


Found also as the first element in Rieuy 
Ryton. From 


a British word which is represented in the 
first part of W, rhacady (frorn *rija-tro-) ; *rija is from 
still earlier *veja (Indo-Europ. root *rei ““flow”), Its mean- 
ing is “river, stream.” 


1338 


aulx, Ryedale, and 


SEVEN, an affluent of the Rye. 


Syvene 1155-8 Y.Ch. ; 1306 N.R.?. 
Sivena 1180 Y.Ch. ; 1308 Ch. 
Sivona xiii. C. Ch.W. 

Sivene 1204 Ch.R. ; 1255 Ch. 
Siwene c. 1251 Ch.Ma. (fol. 110d.), 
Sywen 1290 Baildon. 

Syven 1326 N.R.?. 

Siven 1577 N.R.?, 
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1 xplain this name. It is found also in the a 
ies a, Siakinetons through ARE ts BOWS 
Siuenintun, Sevenictun, Stverinctun, 
Siverintune 1086 D.B. 
Sivelinton 1167 P.R. 
Sivilington 1183-93 Y.Ch. 
Sivelingt(h)un 1183-1205 Y.Ch.; 1250 Y.1. 
Syvelington 1241 Ch.Ma. (fol. 114) ; 
1285 K.I.; 1297 Baildon. 
Siuelington c. 1245, 1250 Ch.Ma. (fol. 
III). 
ee Sivellington 1247 Ch. 
Synelyngton 1303 K.F. a 


This pl.-n. means ‘‘farmstead by the Seven,’ be: ing 
being a suffix often added to river-names in O.E. (see Ekwa 
Engl. Pl-Ns. in ING). Forms with 1 and 7 instead of 
first n are due to dissimilation, which in pl.-ns. was f 
tendency than in common words, doubtless because 
of the etymological relation of the pl.-ns. was u 
as strong. . 


DOVE, an affluent of the Rye. 


Duue 1110-13 Y.Ch.; 1227 Ch.R. 
Duna 1201 Ch.R. 

Dona 1204 Ch.R. 

Dune xiii. Ch.Ma. (fol. 115). 
Duva 1255 Ch. 

Dovve 1306 N.R.?.. 

Duve 1308 Ch. ~ 

Dove beck 1614 N.R.2. 


From British *dubo- “dark, black.” 


RICCAL, an affluent of the Rye. 


eee 1086 D.B. 

icolfe 1285 Y.I, > 1414 YI, ; ; 
Riclof 1285 K.1, (pp. 110, 120); Riclose 

1285 K.I. (p. Ir7),  - 
Rycolf 1301 L.S. : a 
Ricolf 1418 YJ. 7 
Richale 1227 WYK 
ee 1316 N.V, 

ykhale, Rikh : 

ee hee ale 1346 T.E, 3 1367, Vere 
Rykhall 1400 T.E 
Ricall 1421 ey Dig : 
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Also in the following : 


Rycaluegy (error for Rycaluegreynes 
1251 Ch.R. 


Ricolvegreines 1333 Ch.R. 


The first element is the name of the river Rye, and the 
second probably O.N. klof or klofi ‘‘fork.’’ The forms Riclof, 
Riclose (error for Riclofe) are therefore nearest to the orig- 
inal. ‘Fork formed with the Rye’’ is the meaning of the 
name, and Ricolvegreines refers to the prongs of the fork, 
the part of the streams (with lands on the banks) near the 
confluence. The last element of this name is O.N. grein 
“branch’’; cf. O.N. hafs grein “‘arm of the sea.’’ The 
metathesis in the element klof is due to lack of stress; so 
also porp ‘‘village”’ is found with metathesis only in unstressed 
positions. Forms like Richale are due to erroneous identifica- 
tion of the last element of Ricol(f) with O.E. halh (dat. hale) 
“low ground by a river.’’ 


SEPH, an affluent of the Rye. 


Sef c. 1160 Ch.R.; 1201 Y.F. 
Cepht xiii. C. Ch.Ki. (fol. 51d.). 
Cepth 1260 Ch.R. 


From O.E. séfte ‘‘soft, gentle’’; this suits the character 
of the stream. The shortening of the vowel before ft is old, 
probably medieval. Loss of -t in the Ch.R. and Y.F. form 
is due to the difficulty of the combination for French mouths. 


FOULNESS, an affluent of the Derwent. Also called Foulney, 
which is the historically correct name. ; 


Fulanea 959 B.C.S. no. 1052. 
Fulney 1344 Y.1. 


Etymology as in the first form: O.E. (seo) fille éa ‘‘the 
foul river.’’? This form is represented by the local pronuncia- 
tion [fu: ni]; the form Foulness is comparatively a modern 
one, dating from the xviii, C, (1722 M.O. is the earliest occur- 
rence we have found), This form was applied to the river 
by some confusion, and originally referred to some muddy 
Promontory on its bank; -ness represents O.N, nes or O.E, 
n@ss ‘‘promontory.”’ 
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s. THE HULL, AN AFFLUENT OF THE HUMBER. 


HULL, the name of a river and town. 


Forms of the river-name: 
Hul late x C. Saints of England ; 1216 
SOW, ; 1242 Cl. 
Hull late x C. Saints of England ; 1316 
N.V. 
Hulle 1269 Reg.Giff. 


Forms of the place-name: 
the Hul 1280 Y.I. 
Hull 1388 T.E. 
Hulle 1283 Reg.Rom. 


Both town and river probably took their name from the 
large tidal river-bed of the river Hull. The name is either 
from Old Danish hul ‘‘hollow place,’’ or, more probably, 
rom O.E, *hul, an unrecorded by-form of O.E. hol, late 
O.E. holl ‘‘a hollow place, depression in the ground.”” The 
name Kyngeston super Hull was first recorded in 1294, when 
the monks of Meaux conveyed their vill at Hull to the king; it 
was then that the place became a ‘‘kynges tun,” and for some 
time this designation of the place was merely documentary. 


c. THE DON AND ITS AFFLUENTS. 


DON, an affluent of the Humber. 
Done 1171-81 Y.Ch.; 1194-99 _Y.Ch. 
Don 1147-51 Gaimar Estorie des Engles, 
1, 2187. 


Also found in Doncaster : 

Danum iv. C. Antonine Itinerary. 

Donecestre 1004 K.C.D. 

Donecaster 1086 D.B.; 1303 K.F. 

Donacester ¢. 1130 S.D. 

Danecastre 1202 Y.F.; 1298 W.C.R. 
Probably also in Bede’s Campodonum 

(Hist, Eccl. ii,, 14) which appears in the 

O.E. translation as Donafeld, 


Stokes in his Urkeltischer Sprachschata, p. 1415 gives Celtic 
danos ‘‘one who beats or strikes’ from the evidence of Gaulish 
arcanto-danos ‘‘minter’’ and the river-name Rodanos (the 
Rhone), which he interprets as ‘the great beater.”” If Stokes 
is right in this, the Don might also be interpreted as the 
beater (upon its banks),”’ Unfortunately, Stokes’ interpre 


ta- 
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tion of the two words is very doubtful. In the first word 
danos may well be the Celtic word meaning “‘judge, official,’’ 
and Rodanos ought perhaps to be divided Rod-ano-s. 

The name can hardly be connected with Irish dana ‘‘bold,”’ 
which Goodall compares with it; dana goes back to Celtic 
dano- with a long vowel, whereas the xii. C. Done compared 


with Danum in the Antonine Itin. shows that the vowel was 
short. 


Possibly the Don is another river named from a goddess. 
In Irish legend there is a goddess Danu or Donu, who is 
probably better known as Brigit. Both names were used in 
Britain: Danu, Donu has its equivalent in D6n (with vowel 
lengthened before’ originally single n) of the Mabinogion; the 
older form of Brigit used in British times was Brigantia. Her 
name is probably related to that of the Brigantes, the tribe 
who occupied a large stretch of territory north of the Humber, 
including Yorkshire. At Birrens (Brit. Blatobulgion) in the 
south of Scotland (on the border of Brigantian territory) is 
a Romano-British inscription to deae nymphae Brigantiae 
which increases the probability that in one of her manifesta- 
tions Brigantia was a river deity. 


EWDEN, an affluent of the Don. 
Udene 1290 Ch. ; 1307 Y.D. 
Goodall’s explanation “‘yewtree valley’? seems to be right : 


O.E. éow ‘‘yew’’ and O.E. denu ‘‘valley.’’ The spelling 
Udene is Anglo-Norman. 


RIVELIN, an affluent of the Don. 


Rivelingdene 1300 Goodall. 

Ryvelyndene 1329 Hunter’s Hallamshire. 

Ryuelingdene 1383 1b. 

Riveling Water 1677 Harrison’s Survey 
of Sheffield. 


Like the preceding name the form Rivelingdene is properly 
the name of the valley (O.E. denu), in which the river lies. 
The first element is identical with rivelling “small river,” a 
word not otherwise recorded in English until 1615. cf. also 
D-ayton’s Polyolbion, xxviii., 1. 256:— 

“Swale bonny Codbeck brings mee = 
And Willowbeck with her, two pretty rivellings. 
The word is based on rivulet ‘‘small stream’’ with the English 
diminutive ending substituted for the French. 
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ROTHER, an affluent of the Don. 


Reder 1276 H.R. 
Roder 1327 Goodall. 


Also as the first element in Rotherham : 
Rodreham 1086 D.B. 
Rodenham 1202, 1204 Y.F. 
Roderham 1242 Cl. ; 1276 H.R. 
Rodirham 1379 P.T. 


“The ox river,”’ from O.E. ryder, late ruder ‘‘ox.’’ We 
are unable to find the O.E. form hreoder which Goodall gives, 
nor could the editors of the N.E.D. The form Reder may 
be a scribal (or editorial) error for Roder, as e and o were 
often very difficult to distinguish in medieval MSS., though 
forms reder are recorded in M.E. Rodenham is probably a 
shortening of Hruderenham (O.E. hryderen, hruderen, adj. 
“of cattle’). 


DEARNE, an affluent of the Don. 


Dirna 1155 Ch.Pont. ; 1230 Ch. 
Dyrne 1300 Reg.C. 

Dirne 1300 Reg.C. 

Dern 1495 Y.F. 


The vowel in the early forms tells against connection with 
O.Angl. derne (=W.Sax. dierne, dyrne) ‘‘secret,’? and there 
does not seem to be any other O.E. or O.N. word which 
should explain it. It is, however, plausibly explained as a 
mutated form of Brit. *durno-, the base which appears in 
W. dwrn “hand, fist.’” Doubtless the Brit. form was *durnia. 
The word is a form of the Indo-Eurp. root *der- “split,” and 
means ‘‘that which is divided or split”’ (applied to the hand, 
as in Welsh, originally with reference to the fingers). The 
English cognate is the verb ‘‘tear.’”” Thus the meaning of 
the river-name is “‘divided, branching,” a descriptive name 


which is still apt. The river Duyn in Banff may preserve the 
same element unmutated. 


WENT, an affluent of the Don. 


Wenet Y.N.; c. 1211 Ch. Kirkstall, 

Also in Weneteshill Y.N. 

Wentebrigge 1307 W.C.R., 

The first part is probably Brit. vindo- “white, fair’? (W. 
gwyn, fem. gwen). The final syllable -et represents some 
noun suffix such as -ata. Brit. *Vindata would give M.E. 
Wenet, but other forms of the suffix would suit equally well, 
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APPENDIX, 


1. List oF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Brit. = British. | O.E.=Old English 
e.=early. 


(Anglo- 
) Saxon), 
E.P.N.S. = English Place- | Q. Ir.=Old Irish, 
heme Society. O.N.=Old Norse (Scandin- 
Indo-Europ. = Indo-European. avian). 
Ir. =Irish. O.W.=Old Welsh. 
M. Bret. = Middle Breton. pl-n. = place-name. 
M.E. = Middle English. Pr. Celt. = Primitive Celtic. 
Med.W. = Medieval Welsh. W.=Welsh, 
N.Rid. = North Riding. 


W.Rid. = West Riding. 


2. List OF Sources. 
ESSER Anglo-Saxon Chroni 
Baildon: W, Pp, Baildo 


, London. 
grorum, ed. Plummer, Oxford. 
Bede, ed. Miller (218-108), 


Ch. : Calendar of Charter Rolls. 


> Guisborough Chartulary, Surtees Society 86, 89. 
Cartularium de Parco Helagh (Brit. Museum MSS. 

Cotton Vesp. A IV.). 

Ch.K. : Kirkham 
Fairfax VIL). 


Ch. Kirkstall : Kirkstall Chartulary (Thoresby Society VII.). 


Ch.M. : Marrich Chartulary (Collectanea Topogr, et Genealog. 
(no. 820), V. London, 1838). 


Ch.Ma. : Register of Malton Priory (Brit, Museum MS., Cot- 
ton Claudius D, XI.). 


Ch.Pont, : 


Chartulary (Bodleian Library, Oxford ; M.S. 


Pontefract Chartulary, Y.A.S. 


Ch.R. ; Rievaulx Chartulary, Surt, 83. 

Ch.W, : Whitby Chartulary, Surt. 69, 72. 

D.B Fac-simile ed. of Yorks, Domesday Book. 
Gale - 


Roger Gale, Registrum honoris Richmondiae, London, 
1722, 


Goodall: A, Goodall, PI.-Ns. of S.W. Yorks,, Cambridge. 
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Holder: Alikeltischer Sprachschats. 

H.R. : Hundred Rolls (Rec. Commission): 

H.V.: Heraldic Visitation (Tonge), Surt. 41 

H.W.: Halifax Wills, ed. Crossley, etc. 

K.C.D.; Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus. 

K.F.: Knights’ Fees, Surt. 49: 

K.I.: Kirkby’s Inquest, Surt. 49. 

L.S.: Yorks. Lay Subsidy, 1301; Y.A.S., 21. 

L.V.D.: Liber Vitae Dunelm. Facsimile edtn., Surt. 136. 

M.O.: Map in Leeds Reference Library, 

N.E.D.: New English Dictionary (Oxford). 

N.R.1: North Riding Record Soc. (First Series). 

Nol? 8 55 Rs 0 ,. (Second Series). 

N.V.: Nomina Villarum, 1316, Surt. 49- 

Pap.: Calendar of Papal Registers. 

P.C.(Grinton) : Grinton Parish Church Register 
Ch. Reg. S.). 


P.T.: Poll Tax, 1397, Y.A.S. 
P.R.: The Great Roll of the Pipe of Hy. II. (Pipe Roll Soc.). 


Reg.C.: Register of Archbishop Corbridge (Proofs of forth- 
coming edition of Surt. Soc. kindly lent by Prof. A. H. 


1722. 


(Yorks. Par. 


Thompson). 
Reg.Giff. : Register of Archbishop Giffard, Surt. 109. 
Reg.Gray : An ap %H Gray, Surt. 56. 
Reg. Rom. : ms * $3 le Romeyn, Surt, 123, 128. 
Reg.Wick.: 55 5 os Wickwane, Surt 114. 


Stokes: Urkeltischer Sprachschatz. 
S.D.: Symeon of Durham, Surt. 51 (also Rolls Series). 
S.W.: Reference to document in MS. Collections of Goodall. 
Surt.: Surtees Society Publications. 
T.E.: Testamenta Eboracensia, Surt. 4, 30, 45, 5, etc. 
W.C.R.: Wakefield Court Roll, V.A.S. sg ag 
W.R.: Wills of Richmondshire, Surt. 26. 
Y.A.J.: Yorkshire Archeol, Journal. 
y.A.S.: Yorks. Archeo}, Soc, Record Series, 
Y.Ch.: Farrer’s Early Yorkshire Charters. 
Y.D.: Yorkshire Deeds, Y.A.S, 39, 50, 63, 65 
Y.F.: Yorks. Pedes. Finium, Y.A,] i S ees 
ALJ. XI, rt, “AS. 
ben 42, 52, 2, 5, 7, 8, 53; 58. tia ae 
l.: Yorks. Inquisitions p.m,, Y.A.S. 12, 2 
Y.N.: Dodsworth’ oid eX, Shag EAS 
y) Pe orth’s Yorkshire Notes, Y.A.Ji -y., vii., vill, 
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3. INDEX. 
(Names other than river-names are in italics.) 
PAGH, PAGE. 
Abus Re Nr gene hurt *earu O.E. a 17 
Ne aaa LY, eh 1) Ebro (Spain) 8 
Airmyn nee halon maa) Eburovices.... Ae AS 
Alaunos IL Elmet gr ste th a0 Gy aie) 
s oaon ulin ree 
. é ’ Sate F WHT: 
Axe (Dors., Devon)... 13 Ewden ... (7) ye 
ENGL yor odd woo! amg. roe UH INGYSHS, gus ops boa” ose cunts) 
: cae rene eon cad Ob MA JOWINKASS coo von cn Oy BY 
WHS 255 Gan. — adasee 12 Foulney 2 
4 Bedivere, Bedwyr ge 8 Z 
Aa Belisama 2c ; 
" ( ; 7 Gaunles (Durham) «.. 9, 10 
eB ie) ote - 6 Greta ... aeeON ee G2 
: oyue... se 12 
& Brettegate ... 2c0) Goa 2» © Hebble Ae ee eZO. 
Brigit, Brigantia ... 25 |= Hebden ... 1-26, 7, 20 
Burn ... oe 17 Ve kolbiDadue — onc .c0a, nor Fy ZO 
Holmfirth ... yee 21 
Gaedmomn: ... ~ 2.197... 5, 10 Hull ... Ee 24 
cat 208 dee 19}; -Yfp- 38) Humber ... 8, 9, 14 
eadda amr os 
ae eels es 9) IURAGR tun, ves see soe By XO 
ae ingham ... *... 5 Leamington ... 86 
esine eee Ao) Leeming Beck 6, 7, 8 ; 10, 16 
mee ners 8 LYM G20 sno Yo Gy W) WZ 
Oona s.) “x Leven (Scotland) . & 
sie 9 Liuan... 20 12 
Cynibill boe 5 Llwyvein ... 16 
Cymbeline aoe Gg LAD oo te .. I 
D D Lyonesse ... «-- +. U1, I? 
ip, IDOL co coo Fy 2B 
renee ape) othe ae a Mealoonp 5 
Derwent ... ify sy 6, 21 MSS ea oe, es 
Dyer Murk Esk ... .. -- 6, I4 
jee 7s 9) 14; 24 
Ser Ve. $5. 25 : 
Doncaster ... 24 Nen -.. y 3 
Donu ... i ey Ges. aS INGLE con co Bos CHA 
ee a RE oe e2 Nidderdale ... -.. «+ 6, 18 
urn (Banff J a ee 
Dry for ) e 7 | Orwell oe cong pea Ber 
Dwy fach ... mn, @user es ee 8 Oy TH TS 


Rhone 
Riccal 


Ripponden... e 


Rivelin 
Rother 
Rotherham 
Ryburn ... 
Rye ..- 
Ryedale 


Seine ... 
Seph ... 
Seven ... 
Sinnington 
Skirfare 
Swale... -- 
Swaledale ... 


Tagus (Seat) 
Tame... -: 
Tanton 
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Index (Continued). 


PAGE, 


24 


ARES 35. ABE 
Teesdale ... 


Unust .-. 
Uren. 


Wales (W. ie 
Walsh... -- 
Walshaw 

Walton .. 

Washbourne (Gloue.) - 
Washburn 

Wein? “gas ese es 9 10, 
Wharfe ea 
Wharfedale... 
Winfrith (Dors.) 

Wiske ... ... 8 


Yonne 
York 
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BAIRNSLA’S BEST, Wr A BIT ABAGHT 
TOTHERS, 


By E. G. Bayrorp, F.E.S. 


—__ 


I have taken a deep interest in the 
nin Yorkshire. | am afraid few 
he members of this Society—realise 
€y are, Or we should not hear so often the 
expression “the Yorkshire dialect”? as though there were but 
one. My interest gradually became drawn to the bibliographical 
side, and, in consequence, when the Bibliography Compiled by 


Mr. Federer appeared in Part III. of the Society’s Trans- 
actions, I went thr it wi 


his own work), and that made by 
i Society. While the number of item 


c=) 
€nce easy, the compilation was Jess Ss 
for specific comparison. It became 


were either in 
or had come under his notice at 
In no way else could I account for the 
Many inaccuracies which it contained, and about which ] had 

ctory correspondence with Mr. Federer. 
€n carried forward into the bibliography 
Dialect Dictionary, where they will serve to 
puzzle future students and give cause for much research which 
would, otherwise, have been unnecessary. In 1905 I was 
invited to give a paper, before this Society, on our Barnsley 
Dialect writers, more particularly Charles Rogers. I assented 
and, foolishly, as it turned out, gave an outline of the method 
I intended to adopt in presenting the subject. To my great 
Surprise, some portions were definitely interdicted and, rather 
than submit to any restrictions, I withdrew my assent. In 
1919 my friend Mr. Taylor, who had taken up the Subject, 
informed me that he had agreed to read a paper on ‘The 
Bibliography of Yorkshire Dialect Literature,” and I therefore 
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handed over to him my notes on the subje 
[see Part xxj.] he covered some of the ground which I should 
have taken and therefore my task is by so much lessened, and 
now that all restrictions are removed, I am, after twenty 
years, able to present in my own way “Bairnsla’s Best, 
Wi’ a Bit Abaght t’Others.” Such is the genesis of this 
paper. 1 pass on to remark on Yorkshire dialects in general 


belore treating of the. Bairnsla Dialect in particular. 
Our dialects may be divided roughly into three groups; 
according to their treatment of the definite article. The ‘‘th”’ 


of Lancashire passes over the border into the contiguous parts 
of Yorkshire, and may be tr est Riding 


aced in the south W 
as far as Huddersfield and Bradford, to name large towns. 
Further east and south the “h” is lost and only ‘‘t”’ remains, 
while in the East Riding even that is discarded. The Bairnsla 
Dialect belongs to the central or “4? group. SO far as works 
in the Yorkshire dialects are concerned, it can be shown that 
they exceed in quantity those of any other county, not except- 
ing Lancashire. Their quality is not, in the main, 


ct. In his paper 


so high, 
yet we need not hesitate to place E. C. Booth’s dialect novel 
“Fondie” against anything that Edwin Waugh or John Tral- 
ford Clegg has written, or the poetry of John Hartley or Ben 
Preston against that of Samuel Laycock. In the West Riding, 
Sheffield, Barnsley, and Halifax—this is their order in time, 
I am not discussing their merits—are rivals for the premier 
position in the production of works in or on their local dialects. 
Abel Bywater, the “Shevvild Chap,’’ issued his first publication 
in 1830, and from that time down to 1861 he published an 
annual and mostly one or two supplements besides. His works 
are not easy to procure, and present many difficulties to the 
bibliographer. His subjects were of a topical nature, hence 
they were read with avidity when they appeared ; but the 
modern reader needs to be conversant with the social, political 
and theological questions which agitated the times in which 
they were written, oF he cannot enjoy them. 


Abel Bywater had been in the field eight years before Charles 
Rogers, whom I have called ‘‘Bairnsla’s Best,’’ issued his 
first work in the Bairnsla Dialect. He was born in Manchester 
on the 7th of June, 1802, but when only a few months old 
was brought by his parents to Wakefield. His father seems 
to have been of a roving disposition, for he soon left Wakefield 
to seek work, While n Scotland he was taken by the press- 
gang and made to serve on a man-of-war. During the twelve 
years he was away, his wife had to shift for herself as best as 
she could, but being a spirited woman she managed to make 
a living for herself and child, who was eventually admitted 
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‘to the Green-coat School. When Charles Rogers was in 
Ae = th year, his mind went back to his school-days and 
Fn dceqieeeiOn in a poem, entitled ““A Wakefield Charity 
Lad,’’ which may be read entire in The Pogmoor Olmenack 
for 1873. From the school he was apprenticed to Mr. George 
Craven, painter, paperhanger and gilder, of Wakefield and 
Barnsley. He was sent to the Barnsley shop, and must have 
looked an odd figure in the distinctive dress of the school 
whence he had come. On the conclusion of his apprenticeship 
he entered into partnership with Edwin Fletcher, but within a 
year they parted company, and Rogers carried on business 
on his own account until his retirement in 1866. Amongst 
other work, he obtained the painting of Wentworth Castle, 
an undertaking that no doubt gave him occupation for quite 
a lengthy period. Here he acquired that intimate knowledge 
of the many valuable works of art which were a feature of 
this beautiful historic residence, and later made use of in 
some of the dialect productions of which more will be said 
when we come to consider his published works. Here, too, 
in the person of the housekeeper, Ann Lacey, a native of 
Norfolk, who had come from Holkham, the seat of the Earl 
of Leicester, he met the lady who became his wife in 1828. 
By her he had three sons—Charles Lacey, who became a 
solicitor, and died at Barnsley in 1879 in his 44th year; Thomas 
Lacey, who followed his. father’s calling, and in 1856 put 
up the first numbers on the houses in the town. He died in 
1861 in his 25th year, and received the first Volunteer funeral 
in Barnsley, having been in the 37th West Riding Volunteer 
Regiment from its inception, The third son, Christopher 
Senior, died in 1840, when only 16 months old. 


Queen Victoria was crowned June 28th, 1838, and soon 


eras there appeared a pamphlet of 18 pages with the 
itle—. 


Sum thowts || aba’t || doins e Bairnsla || ont || Crawnashun 
Da’, || be || Tom Tredd{lehoyle, || Barnsley : || Printed at the 


ae of J. Ray, Bookseller and Hatter, || Market Hill, || 


me Main portion of the Pamphlet is in the form of a convers- 
breretween Tom Treddlehoyle, Will Weft, and Ben Bunt, 
ringing out in clear relief some of the ways in which the 


ueen’s Coronation was i i 

publicly celebrated. Holding the mir- 

For to the facts, he leaves i 
of the reader, 

Bywater reveals 


35 years old wh 


Praise or censure to the judgment 
A comparison of Charles Rogers with Abel 
two striking coincidences. Both writers were 
en their first ventures appeared. The former, 
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although he had no connection with hand-loom weaving, chose 
as his pseudonym ‘‘Tom Treddlehoyle’’ ; the latter was equally 
unconnected with the grinding industry. 


Reformers were busy in those days, and as reformers, 
whether social, political or religious, take themselves very 
seriously, and rarely possess the saving grace of humour, it 
is not surprising that Joseph Crabtree, whose portrait and 
bust are now in The Free Public Library at Barnsley, to which 
they were presented in 1907 by his son, should follow up this 
little work of Rogers by issuing from the same printing-office : 


“A || conversation || between || Peter Pickingpeg, Jack 
Shuttle, || and Harry Emptybobbin || carefully reported || By 
Sally Bobbinwinder || - || - || Barnsley, || Printed at the office 
of J. Ray, Bookseller || Market Hill || 1838. || - || ”’ 


The pamphlet is dedicated ‘‘Ta Tom Treddlehoyle,;’ and 
the Preface is mainly about him, although the bulk of the 
pamphlet is devoted to a consideration of ‘Parliamentary 
Intelligence at a Glance,” a publication also written by a 
Barnsley man; but as it is not in dialect does not now con- 
cern us. When the Sally Bobbinwinder pamphlet was written, 
Joseph Crabtree kept a public-house at the bottom of Dog 
Lane, which is referred to on p. 6, where Jack Shuttle says, 
“Let’s goa on ta Crabtree’s an’ git a pint a ale.” Joseph 
Crabtree was born at Dewsbury Moor on rst April, 1806, and 
for some years before his mother’s death, which took place 
when he was twelve years old, he worked in a mill at Heck- 
mondwike. He was sent to Barnsley as a parish apprentice 
to learn linen weaving, which was then in a flourishing con- 
dition. When the Chartist movement began, he entered heart- 
ily into it, and. suffered two years’ imprisonment for his 
opinions. He left Barnsley in 1845, and for a time acted as 
a schoolmaster, but was obliged by ill-health to give it up. 
He died at Mill Bridge on the 7th June, 1857, and the follow- 
ing lines written by his fellow-Chartist, John Hugh Burland, 
author of ‘‘The Annals of Barnsley and its Environs,’’ were 
inscribed on his tombstone in the burial-ground of the Upper 
Independent Chapel at Heckmondwike : 


At this plain slab, indulgent reader, pause! 

It tells of one who lov’d the people’s cause! 
For others’ weal he spent his manhood’s prime, 
Yet what his meed? A treatment due to crime. 
Yes, prison and debility his dower 

For rashly thwarting Oligarchy’s power. 

But here his ashes lie in calm repose 

Beyond the reach of great or petty foes. 


a i a 
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Now let us return to the Sally Bobbinwinder pamphlet, of 

ae Burland says: ““This is a very scarce pamphlet, 1 tried 
whi =e to obtain a copy but without effect’’?; at last 
eines soiled and mutilated copy was handed to me by my 
‘ Set Samuel Sedgwick on Barnsley Feast Tuesday, 
ate aaa 1876.”’ It certainly is scarce, but not quite so 
em "Burland imagined. Both Robinson and Federer 
Riinden in ascribing its authorship to Tom Treddlehoyle. _One 
would like to think they had never seen Loe but Robinson 
says it is written “‘in the Dialect of the place,’”’ while Federer 
in his first part, item 123, §ives it the first place amongst 
Rogers’ works, and if my memory serves me correctly, I 
have handled the copy that was in his collection. Yet every- 
thing in it from cover to cover, Dedication, Preface, aim, and 
execution, reveal a different author. There is only one point 


in which they agree, and that is that both were printed at 
the same press. 


Before the year 1838 reached its close, 


the second of Charles 
Rogers’ dialect works appeared. 


It bore the title: 


Sum thowts || abaght || Ben Bunt’s weddin, || an || ther 


jont ta Stainbur Cassal || ta look at pictas; |! Allsoa \| Will 
Weft’s || discripshan at grand bazzarr, || at tha hed tuthar 


da’ it Nashnal || Skooil like. || Be Tom Treddlehoyle. 
Barnsley || Printed at the office of J. Ray, Market Hill, |j 
1838. || - || 


It is important to show that this is the 


second in point of 
time, because while J. Russell Smith fis 


ts them in proper 
» and in the only 
up, this wrong 


- That Smith was right is proved by 


the dedication ‘Tut Publick,” in which Tom amongst other 
pleasantries mendaciously asserts “‘at Queen hez sent darn 
ta Bairnsla for hauf a dozen ha ma Thowts ont Crawnashan 

“jont ta Stainbur Cassall”? gives him an Oppor- 
tunity to describe some of the treasures of the famous picture 
gallery which he knew so well. - For Charles Rogers was an 
artist as well as house-painter, and produced a number of 
Paintings, of which the following are some of the titles : 
“Wives Absent,’ “Wives Present,’’ “Daniel and his Accus- 
ers,’’ “False Prophet,” “Peter Priestley,” and ‘‘The Children 
of Charles I.” The story of Peter Priestley and his wig first 
appeared in Hone’s Year Book under date March 12, and 
Was contributed to that inestimable collection by a writer with 
the initials sa NAS ace writing from “Morley, near Leeds, York- 
Shire, Jan. 31, 1831." The initials reveal the author as 
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Norrison Scatcherd, the historian of Morley and apologist of 
Eugene Aram. Tom Treddlehoyle gives a dialect version of 
the story in the first issue of ‘The Bairnsla Voaks’ Annual. 

As Peter Priestley was parish clerk of Wakefield until 18009, 
and died Oct, 15, 1812, when Rogers was ten years old, he 
must have been seen very often by the Green-coat boy. In 
the Annual for 1842, Tom tells another story of the old clerk 
and Dr. Amory, son of the author of that very curious book, 
“John Buncle.”” When Dr. Amory died (14 Feb., 1805) at 
the age of 74, Charles Rogers was but in his third year, so 
that it is impossible for the latter to have had any recollection 
of him; but no doubt he heard many stories of the noted 
characters of Wakefield, and made use of them as occasion 
arose. The painting of Peter Priestley was purchased by 
Mr. Winn, of Nostell. “The Children of Charles I.” is a 
Copy of a Van Dyk at Wentworth Castle, and was presented 
in 1923 to the Barnsley Free Public Library by Mr. R. A. H. 
Goodyear, of Cloughton, near Scarborough, himself a native 
of Barnsley and a well-known writer, to whose grandfather 
it passed direct from the hands of Charles Rogers. With an 


appropriate title-plate it now adorns the wall of the Magazine 
Room of the Library. 


The next publication in chronological order has the title : 


Sum thowts || abaght || Nan Bunt’s || Chresmas tea-party ; || 
Bairnsla Feastin; || A owd maid‘s pockit || an || Tom 
Treddlehoyle’s || lament. || Also |’ a characteristic of Barns- 
ley || By Crispin Merrybrain, Esquire || of Sod-Hall Park. || 
Be Tom Treddlehoyle, \| Barnsley, || Printed at the office 
of J. Ray, Market Hill, | 1839. || . 


This, it may be noted, is not listed in Federer’s bibliography. 
Next we come to the first issue of the 


Bairnsla Foaks’ || Annual | an onybody els-as at ive 


a mind, || for’t year of our Lord. ll 1840. || Be Tom 
Treddlehoyle || - - || Barnsley. || Printed by J. Ray, Book- 
seller, Stationer, and Hatter. | 1840. || - , 


It is necessary to show that -this is the first issue of the 
Annual, because of the statement frequently made that it first 
appeared in 1837, 1838, or 1839. This statement by whom- 
ever made is a mere repetition of John Hugh Burland, who 
was writing from memory more than thirty years after, The 
first evidence is of a negative kind. No mention of the 
Annual is made in Russell Smith’s Bibliography published in 
1839, which lists the two, publications of 1838, and was no 
doubt in type before the 1839 pamphlet was issued, The 
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other evidences are positive; and furnish irresistible proof 
that the first issue of the Annual was that for 1840. \ The 


first of these evidences is from the Annual itself. 
“Yo nivver egspected ta see ow 
sea ad ment ta hed a Annual t cr 
amsummivver al do me gudist, ta mack wun satisfy ye, 
it shall cum aght at stump end a ivver 

Chresmas-like.’’ Finally on the cover of the Annual for 
1843 is a hand with the index finger pointing to the words 
“A few copies of ‘The Annual’ for 1840, 1841, and 1842 may 
stil! be had.” Consequently, Federer is quite wrong in stat- 
ing (item 126) that it commenced in 1838, and the same 
remark applies to Mr, Alexander Paterson, whose article on 
“Charles Rogers, Dialect Writer,’ appeared in the third 
volume of the New Series of Old Yorkshire, published in 
1891. This sketch, which is almost entirely based on John 
Hugh Burland’s account given in ‘‘The Annals of Barnsley 
and its Environs’ and is mostly in that painstaking writer’s 
very words, is perhaps the most easily accessible life of Rogers, 
and is enriched by a good portrait of Bairnsla’s Best. 


Tom says: 
t a this soat, ha naw, but 
wice a year -but 


an 
y year, ha means abaght 


From 1840 down to the issue for 1875, which was published 
a little before the author’s death on the 19th December, 1874, 
this famous annual appeared every year, some of the numbers 
reaching a fourth edition. In the annual for 1841 is Reuben 
Ruddleputty’s love letter to Sal Swiveljaws, respecting which 
Mr. Federer makes an unaccountable blunder, for he lists it 
as a separate publication (item 137) and states that it is in 
the East Riding Dialect. The whole entry should be elimin- 
ated. Sal’s answer is in the Annual for 1842, which also 
Contains an account of the great De Bughie hoax. The 
Annual for 1843 was increased in scope by its issue in almanac 
form, with the added title ‘‘and Pogmoor Olmenack.”” This 
form it retained to the end. Four items in the issue for 1843, 
viz., Ben Bobbinhat's Letter tut Weyvers, Mallsy Muffin- 
doaf’s letter tut Queen, Tommy Kenny Club and Observashuns 
upat planitary system, are listed by Mr. Federer as schatale 
publications (items 127, 128, 129, 130). The explanations or 
these and Reuben Ruddleputty’s letter already mentione . 
doubtless the fact that they were reprinted in some of the 
Many newspapers {rom copies sent to them for review. 


In 1845 appeared the first of the extra issues : 


1. Tom Treddlehoyle’s Thowts, Joakes, an Se ee 
summer Day, settin foarth hiz jont ta Lunn ae 
t’League Bazaar; an amang uther things, a prosp 
of a cloaz line cumpany. 1845. 
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There were four of these extra issues, the other three being ; 


2. Tom Treddlehoyle’s trip ta Lunnan ta see Paxton’s Great 
Glass Lantern, dedicated we all’t pleasure it wurld t 
Prince Olbert. n.d. [but 1851. ] a 
A vissit ta t’ Great French Exhibishan we a peep at 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. n.d. [but 1855. | 


vs 


4. Tom Treddlehoyle’s peep at t’Manchister Art Treasures 
Exhibition 1857 an other wunderful things beside, 2h: 
cum in hiz way i’t’ city a Manchister. n.d. [but 1857. | 


On the 5th December, 1859, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
visited —Tom to make arrangements with him to produce a 
Pogmoor version of The Song of Solomon. Tom’s account 
of this visit may be read in the Annual for 1861. Four York- 
shire versions of The Song of Solomon were produced for 
the Prince, three of them being West Riding ones, the Pog- 
moor Version by Rogers, a Craven one by H. A. Littledale 
and a Shevvild one by Abel Bywater. This last is the rarest 
of the Yorkshire versions, and apparently was unknown to 
Federer, as he does not mention it. Burland says that the 
Pogmoor version was really produced by Charles Lacey Rogers, 
but however true this may be, there is no indication of it in 
the work itself. From a bibliographical point of view we are, 
therefore, compelled to disregard it. When the International 
Exhibition of 1862 was held, Tom did not find time to write 
an extra number, besides making up the Annual for 1863. 
He did, however, spend three days there, which are fully 
described in the Annual: 1862 was a busy year for Tom, as 
is very broadly hinted in a Dialect Poem printed and pub- 
lished in Barnsley in that year. It is entitled ‘“‘A six days’ 
aght, or a Barnsley Chap’s adventers e Lunnan, includin a 
visit ta t’Glass Lantern an a peep under t’dish cuver. Be 
Peter Pledge.’’ This does not appear in Robinson’s bibli- 
ography, but as if to make up for it, Federer lists it twice 
(items 104-141), and evidently he was ignorant of the fact 
that Peter Pledge was one of the many pseudonyms of George 
Hanby. 


George Hanby was born at Masbrough on December 25) 
1817. He came to: Mapplewell soon after his marriage 
1840, and remained there until his death in 1904. He wro 
a large quantity of verse, much of it in advocacy of temperance 
principles. I have said that Peter Pledge gives a broad hin 
to the way in which Tom was occupying his time. He 
“tha thowt as Mester Treddlehoile ed gooan ta t’United Sté 
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thru there ta t’ (honey)mooin he’d not hev much toime 

ae say owt much abaght hooame.”’ 

ois wile died as 1860 was coming to a close, and his 
her on July 6th, 1862, at the age of 87 ; and on September 

ea 1862, he married for his second wife the widow of his 

Sy partner, Edwin Fletcher, who had died the preceding 

year. 


One feature of the Annual deserves more than a passing 
mention. From the first number, there was an appendix 
giving an account of the town’s doings, and lists of marriages 
and deaths. This was interesting enough to Barnsley people, 
but as the Annual extended its sphere of influence, became 
less desirable, and a compro 


mise was effected by confining 
the Records to a limited number of copies reserved for sale 
in Barnsley. It is not in dialect, and copies without it are 


quite complete from the point of view of the dialect student, 
but a Barnsley collector naturally looks upon it as indispens- 
able. The entire contents of the Annual with few exceptions, 
letterpress, drawings, and woodcuts, were Rogers’ work. The 
notable exceptions are two poems by Amos Maudslay, which 
appear in the Annual for 1854. This writer did not make 
much use of dialect, although he produced some very credit- 
able poetry. 

Charles Ro correspondent to ‘‘The 
Leeds Intelli several contributions in 
dialect to “The Bramley Almanac,’? which came into exist- 


as consistently devoted a sma 


d of Guardians from 1858 to 1873, 
which he was Chairman. He died on 
His last words in the Annual for 1875 


“T’end at year. 


“een « Meee being soa, theaze wun thing to it 


cLediiemee os anetiat iz, it’s not a lowse end, nor a 
untimely end, for he wor rich i ivvrything, and left 
Chonces Withaht end for ivvrybody ta be t’same at knaws 
Na ta uze em.’? 


His widow buried him in the same grave as her first 
husband in the pretty churchyard at Tankersley, where she 
followed him thirteen years later. His monument is_in_ his 
WOrksie" The Pogmoor Dialect, as we now call it, is fast 
deteriorating. The ease with which people can pass from 


— 
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place to place imports fresh dialectal forms even into the 
schools. This adulteration is the first step in the assimilation 
of the tocal dialect with a host of others from all over 
the country. Charles Rogers wrote when dialect was spoken 
on the Bench as well as in the dock, from the pulpit as well 
as the pew. In the Bairnsla Foaks’ Annual, the Pogmoor 
dialect may be found in its virgin purity. . Not only the words 
and their pronunciation, but what is of much greater import- 
ance, their idiomatic use are there enshrined for all time. It js 
meet and right that a Society which was founded to further 
the study of Yorkshire dialect should give at least one meeting 
to the Pogmoor dialect and those who have written in it, 
Whoever desires to study seriously our Yorkshire dialects 


must devote considerable attention to Bairnsla’s Best an gie 
a gooid bit to t’others. 


Additions to, Deletions from, and Corrections of First Part of 
Federer’s Bibliography (Trans. Y.D.S. III.). 


After 125, add 125a Nan Bunt’s Chresmas Tea Party, 1839. 


After 103, ‘‘Pledge, Peter,’’ add “pseudonym of George 
Hanby.”’ 


Delete items 127, 128, 129, 130, 137, 141. 
123 only, for ‘‘Rogers, Charles,’? read ‘‘Crabtree, Joseph.”’ 


126, for ‘'1838-1875”’ read ‘‘1840-1875,’’ and for ““Thirty-- 
eight’’ read ‘‘Thirty-six.’’ 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WEST RIDING DIALECT 
OF SHAKESPEARP’S DAY. 
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of a dinner or other meal. Wroughten, uncouth in the dialect 
sense of unknown (still used in this sense in some parts of 
Yorkshire), lig, and many similar native words which only 
survive or retain their original sense in dialect are to be found 
in Spenser. It is not asserted, of course, that all these words 
are peculiar to the West Riding dialect alone. What one 
misses most is continuous prose such as would provide some 
clue to syntax and idiom. These, and not isolated words, 
are the acid test. 


There is nothing in Elizabethan days comparable with the 
religious songs of Richard Rolle and the Wakefield cycle of 
Miracle Plays, where the reader is transported, through idiom 
and vocabulary, to the heart of Yorkshire speech; but there 
remains one quaint example that seems to have suffered a 
neglect hardly deserved. Thomas Deloney is known to most 
students as the premier ballad writer of Elizabeth’s reign. 
He was as popular as Elderton ‘‘of the ale-crammed nose,”’ 
and his obituary notice as Kemp reported it in his quaint 
“Nine Daies Wonder” testifies to his wide popularity. But 
Deloney as novelist stands head and shoulders over other 
writers of the period who have found their way into our 
literary histories. He was a stern realist in an age of romance, 
and drew his inspiration, not from the novelle of the Italian 
school, but from the homely atmosphere of the loom and the 
cobbler’s shop. He himself appears to have hailed from 
Norwich, and to have been a silk weaver by trade. But he 
must have travelled very extensively over England, and have 
come into contact with travelling craftsmen of all types, for 
he writes with familiarity of shoemakers, drapers, silk weavers 
and clothiers. In “The Gentle Craft’’ he tells the story of 
Simon Eyre, who was a shoemaker’s apprentice and rose to 
be Lord Mayor of London. This good man, in fulfilment of 
an early promise made to his fellow ’prentices when he was 
unable to pay for his quota of “‘pudding pies,’’ feasted them 
all in regal style on the Shrove Tuesday of his year of office. 
Dekker used this story later to produce the finest example 
of the Elizabethan citizen drama, “The Shoemaker’s Holiday.”’ 


But it is with another of his novels, ‘‘The Pleasant History 
of Thomas of Reading,” that we are primarily concerned. 
Here we meet on intimate terms three worthy Northern 
clothiers, Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgkins of Halifax, and 
Martin Byram of Manchester. These three places were cen- 
tres of the clothing industry for the North of England in 
Elizabeth’s day. The name of Byram is authenticated by 
tradition, and Cuthbert and Hodgkins may indeed represent 
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well-known families. At any rate, Deloney tells us that 
these three yeomen were held in such high honour that the 
King himself sought their favour, and many times were they 
admitted to the Royal presence. It was on one of these 
occasions that Hodgkins complained to His Majesty that the 
town of Halifax, which “‘lived altogether upon clothing,”’ was 
sore beset by robbers, who “‘carried their cloth out of their 
fields when it was drying.”’ He begged for the town the 
privilege “‘that whosoever he was that was taken stealing 
their cloth might presently without any further trial be hanged 
up.’’ The King, we are glad to learn, was sympathetic, and 
agreed that sharper punishment was indeed necessary. Then 
it was that the elemental Hodgkins asserted itself. Oblivious 
of his surroundings and unawed by the solemnity of the audi- 
ence, he burst out in his native speech: ‘“‘Yea gude faith, 
mai Liedge, the faule eule of mai saule, giff any thing will 
keep them whiat, till the karles be hanged by the cragge. 
What the dule care they for boring their eyne, sea lang as 
they mae gae groping up and downe the country like fause 
lizar lownes, begging and craking?’? We are happy to learn 
that the King smiled on this outburst, and granted Hodgkins 
his petition. 


But the sequel for Hodgkins and Halifax was a sad one. 
The most notable thief of the day, one Wallis by name, 
whom “‘in the North they called Mighty Wallis,’ was not to 
be daunted by such measures as hanging. Late one night, 
in company with his fellow-robbers, he visited a farrier’s shop 
some distance from Halifax, and compelled the smith to take 
off their horses’ shoes and put them on again the reverse 
way. The protests of the smith—‘‘Are ye sicke fules? What 
the deele do you meane to break your crags? Good faith, I 
tro the men be wood’’—were unavailing. To Halifax rode 
Wallis and his men, and when Hodgkins set out to pursue 
them “the went the clean contrary way by reason that the 
horses were shod backwards.’’ Wallis and his confederates 
Were caught at length, but Hodgkins’ troubles were by no 
means over. When the scaffold was ready, and everything 
in order for the execution, no man could be found to play the 
Part of executioner, and Wallis, with many taunts at his 

iptor, leapt down from the scaffold and disappeared. And 
Was not until the town of Halifax received permission 
fom the King to chop off the heads of robbers with a “gin” 
Avented by a friar that Hodgkins was finally satisfied, 


_, This gin appears to have been the famous Halifax gibbet. 
Tt is described in Harrison’s ‘‘England,’’ and its evil reputa- 
10n Save rise to the well-known beggar’s litany, ‘From Hell, 


Ay 
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Hull, and Halifar, good Lord deliver us.’’ 1 have before me 
as I write Bentley’s work on Halifax and its Gibbet Law, 
published in 1761, and the book contains an engraving of the 
gibbet, with a malefactor stretched out ready for the knife. 
It is a fearsome-looking structure with the weighted blade 
held high by a pin, to which is attached a rope. This rope 
is seized by as many of the bystanders as can reach it, and 
those who are too far away for this purpose stretch out their 
hands in token that they, too, are willing to assist. The 
execution thus becomes quite literally a public act of justice. 
When the offender has made his confession, the people pull 
the rope. This releases the pin, and down drops the axe. 
So effective is the arrangement that, says Harrison, ‘‘if the 
neck of the transgressor were so big as that of a bull, it 
should be cut in sunder at a stroke, and roll from the bodie 
by an huge distance.’’ Fifty-three persons were beheaded 
there between 1541 and 1650. 


These quaint specimens of our dialect seem at least to show 
that the Yorkshireman of that day was as home-proud and 
conservative as he is to-day, and was not ashamed to use his 
native speech among strangers in London. Our dialect found 
so little expression in literary form in the Tudor period that 
we welcome the veriest scraps as evidence of its existence 
and use. The Lancastrian can point with pride to Spenser’s 
knowledge of his native tongue as revealed in ‘‘The Shepherd’s 
Calendar,’’ but no wayfaring genius paid Yorkshire a similar 
compliment, and when the first voice was heard in the Butcher 
dialogues two generations later, it was in a faltering and 
unworthy tone. 
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REVIEWS. 


“T’MINERS: CHARACTER SKETCHES OF YORK- 
SHIRE LEAD MINERS,” by Harald J. L. Bruff (T. A. 
J. Waddington, York, 1/6). 


In these character sketches of the old lead miners of 
Greenhow Hill, Mr. Bruff continues the theme begun in his 
earlier work, “Till and T’oade Uns upuv Greenho’,’’ and 
this little collection of vignettes is a worthy successor. The 
author not only knows all there is to know, historically speak- 
ing, of these long-forgotten days; what is more to the point, 
he can reconstruct the picture with all its original intensity 
and life. Most Yorkshiremen know something of the desolat- 
ing bleakness and the uncanny solitude of Greenhow Hill, but 
Mr. Bruff has endued the spot with a definite personality, and 
Presented its grim and ruthless features with the skill of an 
artist. The old lead miners, Ned, Frisky and the rest, were 

Face apart. Something of the dourness of their mortal strife 

nature had entered their souls, but they yielded to the 
uch of a kindly hand and the appeal of a sympathetic heart, 


it is because Mr. Bruff has both that he has been able 
to extract their secret from them, 


_Here we have all the humour and pathos, the sunshine and 
shower that endow a locality with that elusive characteristic 
We call “atmosphere.”’ Mr, Bruff can reproduce it because 
€ has felt it and loved it just as Thomas Hardy has loved 
‘lt the fascination of his Wessex highways. This is only 

way of saying that the characters in this book are 

f flesh and blood, and not merely historical abstractions. 
Ognise Mark, with his turn for argument, as he accom- 
John Wesley on his way to Skipton, and there is an 


a € blend of humour and pathos in the resignation of 
is he lies entombed in the drift. 


“etches throb with life, and that is why no fitter 
than the dialect could have been found for their pre- 

ut Mr. Bruff knows the value of economy, and 
acters themselves usually speak in their native 
mstances of the incidents are told in standard 
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speech. This book is a noteworthy addition to Yorkshire 


Dialect literature, and is a worthy companion to Moorman’s 
Tales of the Ridings.” 


“AN ELEMENTARY OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR,”’ by 


Professor Joseph Wright, Ph.D., Litt.D. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 6/-). 


“AN ELEMENTARY MIDDLE ENGLISH GRAMMAR,” 


by Professor Joseph Wright, Ph.D., Litt.D. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 7/-). 


To members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society who wish to 
extend their knowledge of the older branches of English and 
its dialects, or to have on their shelves for reference historical 
grammars of proved excellence, we can heartily recommend 
the purchase of these books. Dr. Joseph Wright has made 
it his life’s work to write the best grammars of Old English, 
Gothic, Old and Middle High German that natural genius for 
arrangement and clear thinking, combined with the whole art 
of Germanic Philology, can produce. To these he has added a 
Comparative Greek Grammar, and now he adds the two works 
which head this paragraph. They are worthy of a place in 
any library for their clear-cut presentation of information : they 
are especially worthy of a Yorkshire niche because they are 
a monument of Yorkshire genius. Windhill taught him its 
dialect and the virtues of the real Yorkshire grit before he 
left it to embark on the study of languages and an academic 
career, and his Gvammar of the Dialect of Windhill is a 
classic. The Yorkshire Dialect Society was originally founded 
to help forward the English Dialect Dictionary, and we are 
grateful to him for the interest in dialect which his works have 
aroused and stimulated. 


““An Elementary Old English Grammar” is as clear and 
concise a presentation of the outlines of Old English as one 
could wish to meet with. It contains all the pith of his 
earlier Old English Grammar, and its account of O.E. dialect 
peculiarities is full enough to satisfy the needs of the students 
of modern English dialects. The “Elementary Middle English 
Grammar”’ is even more valuable. The making of a Middle 
English grammar is a stupendous task, before which all 
but the stoutest hearts have hitherto quailed. The works of 
Morsbach and Luick are still incomplete. Dr. Wright has 
a happy genius for creating order out of chaos. He marshals 
his facts, groups them, arranges them by dialects, and they 
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perform their evolutions as under military discipline at his bid- 
ding. He details the orthography and pronunciation, develops 
the M.E. vowel-system, expounds the French and Scandinavian 
elements, and describes the metamorphoses of consonants with 
sound knowledge and perfect ease. The details of accidence 
are lucidly set out. Middle English is a thorny subject, and 
doubtless professors who are familiar with special aspects will 
make objections in detail; but such objections made with 
regard to a work of careful scholarship and genius for arrange- 
ment are always ungrateful, and are certainly out of place 
here. The obvious answer to carping criticism is: Let those 
who carp do the whole thing better themselves. To one armed 
with the knowledge of Wright’s Middle English Grammar the 
basis of the study of dialects is well and truly laid. 
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The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer begs to remind Members 
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over-due. 
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